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Art. I. — Gleanings in Europe. By the Author of " The 
Spy," &c, &c. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Blanch- 
ard. 2 vols. 12mo. 

To write a good novel, we hold to be one -of the highest 
efforts of genius. Many talents are required to this end, 
which are rarely combined in an individual. The novelist 
must unite in his own person the functions of the poet, the 
philosopher, and the dramatist ; he must invent, discriminate, 
and "hold the mirror up to nature," in the portraiture of 
character and passion, acting in their peculiar scenes and pro- 
ducing their characteristic effects. Though free from the 
shackles of rhythm and metrical arrangement, which embar- 
rass the poet, he is bound to greater truthfulness in his exhi- 
bition of nature. He must not soar so high, that clouds may 
cover what had better be concealed ; he must be distinct, 
graphic, true. Incidents are to be invented, not so common 
as to create weariness, nor so marvellous as to excite unbelief. 
Unity of action is essential ; the story must have a beginning, 
middle, and end. A string of events, connected by no other 
tie, than the mere fact, that they happened to the same indi- 
vidual, or within a given period of years, may constitute a 
fictitious history or memoir, but it does not make a novel. A 
due regard to probability forms no trifling restriction. It is 
not enough, that incidents may be adduced from real life more 
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2 Difficulties of Novel- Writing. [Jan. 

wonderful than those narrated. History is often stranger than 
fiction. The novelist is an imitator, and his subject is the 
ordinary course of things ; not the wild accidents and ro- 
mantic adventures, which now and then diversify the mono- 
tony of life. From this difficulty in the way of inventing a 
probable and consistent plot, both ancient and modern play- 
wrights have usually borrowed known historical facts, or the 
traditionary stories that form the debatable ground between 
history and fiction, or the acknowledged fables of professed 
story-tellers. 

The action of a play is comparatively narrow and confined. 
Characters are brought out more by dialogue than incident ; 
therefore the portrait is less finished. The exhibition of a 
single passion, the sketch of one peculiarity in feeling or con- 
duct, is enough to constitute a dramatic figure. The picture 
is complete, only as the imagination of the reader, stimulated 
by the suggestive power of the poet, fills up the outline thus 
presented. But the novelist works with greater freedom, and 
as the characters which he draws may be presented under 
any modification of manners and circumstance, he must paint 
at full length, and place less dependence on the reader's ac- 
tivity of mind for completing the costume and expression. 
An extended and minute observation of life, a facility at un- 
ravelling the complexity of motives, which regulate human 
conduct, and a - microscopic power of detecting, in trivial 
eventSj the developernent of peculiar mental features, are thus 
essential to the office of a Fielding, an Edgeworth, or a Scott. 
Again, the personages of a novel must be individualized suffi- 
ciently to command the sympathy of the beholders with their 
actions and feelings, while they must have common traits 
enough to stand as the representatives of a class. The an- 
nalist paints with sweeping strokes and little discrimination. 
His pages swarm with characters, who perform a certain round 
of events, make war and peace, marry, die, and are forgotten. 
Face answers to face ; having nothing distinctive in themselves, 
we are as little interested in them singly, as in the successive 
waves that break upon the beach. Interest attaches to them, 
only as each is concerned in the great tide of human events, 
which advances a step as every head rises for a moment, 
and then disappears for ever. In history, moreover, individu- 
als appear only in their connexion with great actions, the very 
nature of which is to call forth passions and powers that 
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remain latent in the common occurrences of life. We have 
somewhere met with the remark, that manners display character 
more definitely than events. Trivial actions, and those fre- 
quently repeated, as they occupy far the greater portion of 
each individual's history, are all that distinguish the members 
of the multitude from each other. 

Novels are pictures of life ; and the characters presented 
in them must have that diversity and even contrariety of feel- 
ing, motive, and conduct, that inconsequence of thought and 
action, which we daily witness among our friends, or we 
do not acknowledge the fidelity of the imitation. If we may 
borrow a phrase from the painter's vocabulary, the pictu- 
resqueness of the effect depends wholly on the art, with which 
this compound of dissimilar ingredients is effected. It is only 
with such imperfect beings that we can sympathize, or take 
any interest in their concerns. The task is comparatively 
easy, to imagine personages of unmixed good or evil, to pre- 
sent catalogues of virtues and vices, to portray the monster 
without spot, and the monster nulla virtute redemptum. But 
a Sir Charles Grandison never lived, and an Iago is a mere 
dramatic exaggeration. The most inhuman person has yet some 
touch of our common nature ; the most perfect is not stainless 
from the universal infirmity. And it is precisely on these 
spots of sunshine or shade, that we fasten with an interest 
proportioned to the contrast they afford with the other traits 
of character. Only the great masters of fiction, only Shaks- 
peare and Scott, have copied nature faithfully in this respect. 
Shy lock is not utterly detestable, when he deplores the loss of 
his daughter, or when he resents the gratuitous insults, that 
force him to revenge. Whenever beings of unmixed atrocity 
are introduced, they fill only a subordinate part, acting 
with the other machinery to bring out the principal figure. 
Regan and Goneril are necessary to the portraiture of Lear. 

But to imagine a series of connected events, all tending to 
one point, and hinging upon a single action, and to fill up a 
group of imaginary characters, is not the only, perhaps not 
the most difficult, task assigned to the novelist. When he has 
done all this, he has but chosen the canvass, and sketched in 
chalk the outlines of his intended view. It remains to color 
the whole with the hues of nature and life ; to make a proper 
distribution of light and shade, according to the relative im- 
portance of the parts ; and to charm the eye by variety, with- 
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out offending it by forced and sudden contrasts. Propriety 
in garb and manners must be preserved, according to the 
time and place which the artist aims to present. If he goes 
back to a former period, he must combine the knowledge of 
the antiquary with that of the historian, or the keeping of the 
work will be defective, and it will belong to the class of 
modern antiques. He must identify himself with the spirit 
of the olden time, before he can bring others into the illusion. 
A traveller's acquaintance with distant scenes must be attained, 
before he can divert his reader's imagination from the view of 
his native plains and hills. If he prefer remaining at home 
and sketching domestic scenes, he will find it hard to dignify 
what is common, and to excite interest without violating proba- 
bility. Events and characters in humble life must be ennobled 
by the elevation of passion and sentiment, or invested with 
the soft charm of affection and quiet, or rendered lively by 
ridicule and humorous contrast. The monotony of rank and 
society, the uniform and decorous manners of the higher class- 
es, among whom enthusiasm does not exist, must be varied 
by wit and disquisition, or exposed by satire. From all these 
materials, instruction may be obtained, and useful hints be 
drawn, wherewith to construct a philosophy of life. 

We aimed at displaying the difficulties of the task, which the 
novelist undertakes, but we have rather shown the extent of 
the field that is open to him, and the effect which he may 
hope to produce. Indeed, there is hardly a mode of talent, 
or a kind of information, which may not be made available 
for his purposes . Every thing of interest connected with pub- 
lic or private life, belonging to the present or past times, and 
happening abroad or at home, all kinds of sentiment and de- 
scription, and all ways of appealing to the heart, the imagina- 
tion, or the intellect, fall within the limits of his province, 
and may be used as legitimate auxiliaries to diversify the re- 
sult, and heighten the pleasure imparted. Yet this species of 
writing is (in the West, at least) a modern invention, the ear- 
liest proper specimens of it dating no further back than the 
revival of letters. Had the ancients practised it, they would 
have left on record far more minute and satisfactory informa- 
tion respecting their characters, tastes, and habits of life, than 
any which we now possess. As it is, we know them rather 
in their public than in their private capacity, in their political 
more than their social relations. Fiction is often the most 
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convenient vehicle for truth, as ideal landscapes or composi- 
tions of scenery may give more general and correct notions 
respecting the external features of a country, than any faithful 
delineation of a single view. 

Remarks on novel-writing may not appear the most apt 
introduction to a notice of a book of travels. But the repu- 
tation of Mr. Cooper, the well-known author of the volumes 
before us, depending mainly on his success as a novelist, we 
may be excused for considering in the first place his merits in 
this capacity. About sixteen or eighteen years have elapsed, 
since he published " Precaution," his first work, but one of 
little merit, and which soon passed quietly into oblivion. 
" The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground," came next, and 
at once established his reputation for ability, and excited con- 
fident expectations of his future success. Then followed, in 
rapid succession, " The Pioneers," "The Pilot," "The 
Last of the Mohicans," " Lionel Lincoln," "The Prairie," 
and " The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish," 7— all relating to 
American scenes and characters. One of these, "The 
Pilot," and two others subsequently published, " The Red 
Rover," and " The Water Witch," are the fruits of several 
years' connexion with the navy,and attest the writer's thorough 
acquaintaince with the men and things of the sea. During 
his residence abroad, he produced four novels of a European 
character, "The Bravo," "The Heidenmauer," "The 
Headsman," and "The Monikins." Besides these labors 
in the department of fiction, Mr.' Cooper published, about ten 
years since, " The Notions of a Travelling Bachelor," a 
series of letters on the institutions and prospects of this 
country, and the character of its inhabitants. Two separate 
works, containing the journal of his Travels in Switzerland, 
another on England, and that of which the title stands at the 
head of this article, make up the full list of Mr. Cooper's 
acknowledged publications. 

Such a catalogue affords good evidence, at least, of the 
writer's industry. Thirty-eight volumes, in less than half the 
same number of years, or about one volume for every six 
months. It would be harsh to quarrel with this rapidity of 
execution, did we possess no other evidence of it, than that 
afforded by comparing the extent of his works with the time 
in which they were written. Unfortunately, there are too 
many traces of it in the books themselves. Mr. Cooper's 
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cardinal sin is negligence. He has written not only too fast, 
but too much. The later novels so ill sustain the reputation 
acquired by his early efforts, that,, were it not for some un- 
lucky peculiarities of manner, they could hardly be ascribed, 
on internal evidence, to the same author. This falling off 
may be attributable, in part, to the unfortunate change of scene 
and subjects consequent on his long residence abroad. But 
it is more easily explained, we fear, by the carelessness in- 
duced by early and great success. We have no wish, how- 
ever, to quarrel with him in the outset, for there is much to 
be said in his praise. 

It would be unjust to ascribe much of Mr. Cooper's suc- 
cess to the fact that he entered an untrodden field, and was 
the first to employ the copious materials for fiction afforded 
by the history of this country, and the character of its early 
inhabitants. Endowed with considerable power of observa- 
tion, a talent for lively description, and great facility in imagin- 
ing incidents and weaving them together in clear and spirited 
narrative, he was sure of exciting curiosity and giving interest 
to whatever subject he touched. He has that skill in narra- 
tion, the first requisite of a novelist, which, fastening the 
reader's attention on the issue of events immediately before 
him, will riot allow him to observe any improbability in the 
plot, or incongruity in the character and actions of the agents. 
Take, for instance, that scene of breathless interest from 
" The Last of the Mohicans," the attack and defence of 
the island at Glenn's Falls. When we almost hear the sharp 
crack of the rifles, mingling with the sullen and continued 
roar of the cataract, and see each new expedient of the sav- 
age assailants met and foiled by the skill and activity of the 
scout and his Indian associates^ who can pause to think on the 
gross improbability of the events, by which the party were 
betrayed into their exposed situation ? It must be owned, 
however, that the author abuses his power. The imminent 
dangers and hair-breadth escapes occur too frequently, till we 
lose the feeling of concern and suspense, and confide too much 
in the courage and sagacity of the actors, for effecting their 
own deliverance. 

Of all the land novels, — for the sketches of life on the 
ocean demand separate consideration, — " The Pioneers " is 
our favorite. The author is pn his strong ground, depicting 
persons and scenes, that he had watched and known from 
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infancy. None but a genuine backwoodsman, born and 
brought up, as the Yankees say, on the frontiers, could have 
sketched so happily the humors, occupations, and sports of 
an infant settlement. Shooting at turkeys on Christmas day, 
making maple sugar in "the camp," pigeon-hunting in spring, 
drawing the seine on the lake, the burning of the woods, — all 
are peculiar and strongly marked, and are presented with 
graphic effect by one who has acted what he describes. 
Every thing is in harmony, within doors and without. We 
recognise the immense fire-places, around which the family 
congregate, of a winter's evening, before a fire that might roast 
an ox ; and the supper-table, loaded with a careless profusion 
of fare, that might satisfy an army. The appearance of exter- 
nal nature, too, though our author's forte lies not in this spe- 
cies of description, is yet familiar to us, as he presents its 
most characteristic features in winter and spring. The sudden 
changes, incident to our climate, produce magnificent alterations 
of view with a rapidity, that seems like magic, and which no 
power of painting or verbal description can adequately repre- 
sent. Most gorgeous of all, is the " January thaw," followed 
by a piercing northwest wind and a freezing air, that covers 
the snow with a glittering crust, and buildings and trees with 
sheets of ice, sparkling like diamonds in the cold sunbeams. 
Mr. Cooper paints such a scene with the enthusiasm, that be- 
longs to bright recollections of our early days . 

Yet there is something wanting even in these brilliant 
sketches. They are evidently thrown off in a hurry, drawn 
with little care from the exuberant stores of a retentive memo- 
ry, and committed to paper with little effort to make the effect 
on the reader correspond to the vivid impression existing in 
the writer's mind. There is no attempt at that finish of 
literary execution, which gives grace and perfection to the 
descriptive passages scattered through the novels of Scott. 
Mr. Cooper feels and remembers the beauty of a remarkable 
view, but he will not stop to describe it with that occasional 
minuteness, which is necessary to create a belief in the reality 
of the scene. He gives the general character of the land- 
scape, but does not attempt to analyze it, and a haziness con- 
sequently rests upon the conception, which the reader attempts 
to form. Compare his sketches of prairie scenery, for 
instance, — of the noble herds that scamper wild over our 
western plains, — with the pictures of the same objects drawn 
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by Washington Irving, in his recent publications on the far 
West. Both give, perhaps, with equal power, the feeling of 
awe and sublimity created by such a sight ; but Cooper leaves 
on the mind only a feeling, while a painter might work to good 
purpose from the materials afforded by Irving. But the 
novelist probably never saw the west of the Mississippi, and 
it is hardly fair to compare his descriptions at second hand, 
with those written by the light of a camp fire on the prairies 
themselves. And our whole objection refers rather to the 
lack of a beauty, than to the presence of a fault. 

The characters in " The Pioneers " are hardly so indi- 
vidual or so well drawn, as the scenes and incidents. Yet 
Bill- Cirby, the Woodchopper from " Varmount," with his 
huge frame, indolent good-nature, boastful speech, and readi- 
ness to turn his hand to any employment, is a successful 
sketch. And the bustling, pragmatical " Squire Jones," with 
his inordinate self-conceit, and officious habits, the factotum 
of the village, shrewd in some things, but a most practicable 
dupe in others, will be easily recognised by any denizen of a 
New England town. Still, the real Yankee remains to be 
sketched by some limner of a more delicate touch, and nicer 
tact, than Mr. Cooper. There are fine traits about him, which 
do not meet the eye of every careless observer, but are es- 
sential to the fidelity of a portrait. The Yankee is a true 
poet, in his way ; his faculty at guessing, his scheming propen- 
sity, and his universality of talent, (many-sidedness, the Ger- 
mans would call it,) all bearing witness to his power of imagi- 
nation. Common painters do him no justice in this respect. 
Even Mr. Irving, admirably as he has hit off the Dutch of New 
York, has failed on New England ground. Jack Downing is 
more graphic, for he is a Yankee himself. But Jack also has 
too much of the Cruickshank talent ; his happiest efforts are 
only ludicrous exaggerations. All praise to Miss Sedgwick 
for "Aunt Debby," the only veritable female Yankee on 
record. Her sketch is a perfect gem ; Hogarth, or Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, has nothing finer or more characteristic. 

Mr. Cooper's most decided failure is in the exhibition of 
his female personages. The women in his novels are utterly 
characterless and insipid. There is no variety, no grace, no 
life in them. We can hardly account for this grand defect. 
Our author is evidently no misogynist ; for there are passages, 
which betray a deep sense of the loveliness and excellence of 
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woman's character. But the tenderness of her spirit, the 
depth, and strength, and purity of her affections, her real 
power, her influence over the course and issue of events, — 
these are things that our author either does not understand, or 
cannot adequately set forth. Female characters are intro- 
duced, as beings for whom something is to be done, but who 
themselves do nothing, and say nothing — to the purpose. 
They are constantly in the way, constantly in difficulties, — the 
cause of exertion in others, but never effecting any thing for 
themselves. They form part of the machinery for entangling 
the plot, but never for unravelling it. Thus, in "The Last 
of the Mohicans," the capture of Cara and Alice by the 
savages, is the leading incident, and creates all the business 
of the story. But the two captives themselves do nothing, 
they only suffer. Hence, they are nearly as stupid as the 
redoubtable Major, with whom they are both in love. All the 
reader's sympathy is enlisted for Uncas and Hawk-eye. 

As the natural result, perhaps, of Mr. Cooper's failure in 
female portraiture, he cannot catch the tone of polite conver- 
sation. His polished characters, the ladies and gentlemen of 
the tale, talk together as no human beings ever did talk. 
They think, apparently, that ease and good manners consist in 
never giving a direct answer to a question, nor telling a plain 
fact in a straight-forward manner. They converse by hints 
and implication, and convey the simplest remark in a pom- 
pous circumlocution. Yet the writer is fond of dialogue, and 
the reader is often disposed to borrow the exclamation of the 
rustic, during a stage performance ; "I wish these people 
would cease talking, and let the play go on." Conversational 
talent, like epistolary writing, is the peculiar gift of woman. 
Miss Sedgwick excels, where Mr. Cooper's failure is most 
apparent. She is at home, where his situation (as an author) 
is most awkward, — in the polished scenes of the drawing- 
room, in adapting the banter, the persiflage, the gentle irony, 
and elegant nothings of fashionable talk. With more humor 
than wit, Cooper observes the oddities and salient points of 
character in the common and lower walks of life, and often 
brings them out with great liveliness, into full relief. But he 
has not the power of minute observation, the nice sense of 
the ridiculous, which enables one to catch the manners of the 
higher circles in society, and hold them up in laughing satire. 

A greater defect in these novels, than any which we have 
vol. xlvi. — no. 98. 2 
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yet noticed, relates to the construction of the plot. The 
main action of the story is often utterly incredible, and the 
lesser incidents, that form the details of the plot, are so fre- 
quently forced and unnatural, that all the author's powers of 
description and narration are hardly sufficient to create in the 
reader's mind any illusion respecting the reality of the tale. 
It is not, that the writer indulges in romance, and gives his 
imagination too loose rein in the coloring of events. But the 
agents act from insufficient motives, or from no motives at all. 
They appear at times utterly devoid of judgment and com- 
mon sense, and their proceedings are altogether strange and 
unaccountable. In " The Prairie," a family of lawless squat- 
ters kidnap a beautiful girl of high connexions, and, without 
any design of personal injury, hurry her off into the wilds 
towards the Rocky Mountains, with some indefinite purpose 
of obtaining at a future period a large ransom. How they 
propose to negotiate such a bargain, or in what way their ob- 
ject will be furthered by removing into the wilderness, a thou- 
sand miles from any civilized abode, we are not informed. 
And the lover of the girl is just as insane as the kidnappers. 
Instead of obtaining a warrant, and engaging the sheriff and 
his myrmidons, as a sensible man would do, on the like emer- 
gency, he goes off alone on the wide prairie to seek for his 
love, confident that chance will guide him to the proper spot, 
and that the outlaws will deliver up their prey to his unassisted 
demand. The event proves, that he has not overrated his 
good fortune. This is a fair specimen of the art with which 
Mr. Cooper weaves his plots. If our readers desire yet more 
notable instances of the improbable in story-telling, we refer 
them to the main incidents in " The Pioneers," " Lionel 
Lincoln," and " The Water Witch." " These lies are, — 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable." 

That a writer can impart interest to the relation of such 
incredible events, is no small proof of talent. But, in spite 
of this great defect, the narrative in the earlier novels is exe- 
cuted with so much ease and spirit, there is such variety of 
incident and beauty of description, that the attention is wholly 
absorbed, and the reader cannot easily quit the book, till the 
perusal is finished. The dangers of an escape, the hurry of 
pursuit, the artifices by which sudden emergencies are met 
and perils eluded, are detailed in such breathless succession, 
that we cannot choose but sympathize with the agents, and 
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rejoice at last in the successful issue. Particular scenes of 
terror are sometimes overwrought, and the feelings are har- 
rowed by too minute and graphic relation of all the circum- 
stances attendant on a scene of blood. In "The Prairie," 
the discovery of the dead body of Asa in the brake, and the 
death-scene of the kidnapper who murdered him, may well 
be compared, in point of terrible effect, to the well-known 
passage in "Rob Roy," where the wretched Morris is thrown 
into the lake. But such descriptions do not seem to indicate 
the highest order of talent. The effect produced is like that 
of some fearful paintings, representing the painful martyrdom 
of the saints, where the feeling of horror is qualified by one 
of strong disgust. 

Mr. Cooper is not apt to idealize his characters, but he has 
presented the aborigines of this continent in far too flattering 
colors. The naturally grave and taciturn manners of the In- 
dians, have won them credit for far more heroic qualities of 
mind, than any which they really possess. We do not be- 
lieve, that magnanimity is a common trait among them, and to 
the virtue of self-denial they can certainly lay no claim. 
The poet, by virtue of his prerogative to improve on nature, 
" to conform the outward show of things to the wishes of the 
mind," may consider the red man as " a Stoic of the woods, 
a man without a tear." Indeed, if fortitude be defined as 
nothing more than the resolute suppression of all external 
signs of pain, it is undoubtedly a common Indian virtue. 
But ordinary calmness of manner may proceed as much from 
obtuseness of feeling, as from dignified resolution under the 
influence of strong emotion. At any rate, the writer of fic- 
tion must be careful that he does not injure the resemblance, 
by adding other and higher features of character to the single 
Spartan trait which the Indian possesses. Mr. Cooper has 
given us Cato and Coriolanus dressed in blankets and mocca- 
sins. As mere imaginative creations, these may do ; but they 
have no more resemblance to the red men of our forests, than 
to the aboriginal Britons. Those who admit the fidelity of 
such portraits, may believe, that the speech of Galgacus, as 
reported by the Roman historian, was actually spoken by the 
Scottish monarch. Our author is even less successful in the 
attempt to talk Indian, than in reports of conversation in 
sober English. The common poverty of all unformed and 
rude languages, in respect to abstract terms, compels the na- 
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tives to express themselves in a style often highly figurative 
and abrupt. Smarting under the sense of wrong, they have, 
sometimes, in their intercourse with the whites, used this pe- 
culiar diction with an energy, that amounted to real eloquence. 
Mr. Cooper is fond of imitating this manner, and favors his 
readers with long dialogues in choice Indian, that are dull and 
wearisome to the last degree. 

We gladly turn to that class of his novels, on which, we 
believe, our author's reputation will ultimately depend. He 
has opened a new mine of romance, by displaying the interest 
that attaches to a sailor's life, and the fortunes of the sea ; and 
his success has been attested in the usual way, by a crowd of 
imitators. We call him the first in this department of novel- 
writing, without forgetting Smollett, who has executed broad 
and vigorous caricatures of the sailor's manners and habits, 
but has given no real pictures of life upon the ocean. Rod- 
erick Random goes to sea, but his story on board relates to 
the characters whom he met, and does not turn immediately 
upon incidents connected with the vasty deep. Cooper gives 
us the ocean itself, in all its moods, 

" Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm." 

And man also is presented, modified in character by his pe- 
culiar occupation and locality, — energetic, daring, and skilful, 
the sport of the waves in their wildest moments, or eluding 
their blind force by his contriving ingenuity. The contest of 
human skill with the angry elements, carried on upon the 
noble theatre of the illimitable waters, is no theme to be 
touched by a faltering and unskilful hand. The sublimity is 
in the subject, and no artificial coloring is required to heighten 
the effect. Simple, but graphic strokes of description, and 
thorough acquaintance with the different aspects of the heavens 
and the ocean, with the management of a ship, and the pe- 
culiarities of sailors, are the secret of our author's success in 
his maritime sketches. We prefer " The Pilot " to the two 
other novels belonging to this class, for it is written in that 
calm and subdued manner, which evinces the quiet conscious- 
ness of power. Probability is not strained to produce strik- 
ing events, or to get up an effective picture of movements at 
sea. " The Red Rover " is executed in a more dashing 
style, and borders upon romance. In "The Water Witch," 
the absurdities of the plot are too glaring, to admit our follow- 
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ing with much interest the progress of the tale. We object, 
further, to occasional excess in the use of technical terms. 
The writer might abate his professional pride, enough, at least, 
to give the landlubbers a chance of comprehending his nauti- 
cal evolutions. 

Captain Maryatt, and the author of "Tom Cringle's Log," 
have been most successful in following the lead of our novel- 
ist upon the sea. We claim a superiority for Mr. Cooper 
over them both. The former of the two, with much of 
Smollett's broad humor, and still more of his vulgarity, writes 
amusing tales, but they are hardly fit to be read. His man- 
ner, however, is more like that of Swift than of Fielding ; 
it is coarse, but not licentious. Many of the sea-views are 
executed with great spirit, and the constant hurry of incidents 
keeps the interest sustained throughout. But the stories are 
carelessly written, contain no variety of character, no plot ; 
and the more striking scenes are constantly repeated, till the 
effect is lost. The writer uses up too much material. We 
have a hurricane, a shipwreck, and a sea-fight, every ten 
pages. Cooper is not so prodigal of his means. Give him 
but a single gale and a lee-shore, or the topsail of a man-of- 
war, appearing above the fog, and he makes the picture com- 
plete. There are human beings too, on board the ship, and 
the feelings are even painfully awakened to the alternations of 
hope and despair, the rejoicings at an escape, or the last con- 
vulsive struggle with the waters. On the other hand, the 
gallant Captain drowns a whole ship's company, and the reader 
cares as little about them as he does. 

Tom Cringle is a true sailor, a wit, and a bit of a poet in 
his line. He has an off-hand, and hearty manner, which in- 
clines one to pardon occasional coarseness, and to relish with 
greater zest some very brilliant and vivid sketches. West 
Indian scenes, picturesque views of tropical scenery, and wild 
adventures on sea and land, are described in an exaggerated 
but highly effective manner. A grotesque grouping of char- 
acters, a lively caricature of absurdities of every kind, and a 
strange mixture of ridiculous and horrible events, make a fas- 
cinating, but rather dangerous book for youthful readers. 
From the entire want of quietness and repose in manner, of 
any connexion between the incidents, or any appearance of 
truth and soberness in the narrative, the work hardly deserves 
to be ranked in the same class with Cooper's novels. It 
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originally appeared in numbers, in" Blackwood's Magazine," 
and is a fair specimen of the style of writing, which the minor 
English periodicals of late have universally adopted. Good 
sense and good taste are sacrificed in straining after effect. 
Either these works do not fairly manifest the popular spirit, 
or the taste of the reading public in Great Britain has altered 
sadly for the worse. 

We pass to our immediate subject, — the volumes contain- 
ing a portion of Mr. Cooper's experience and reflections, 
while a resident in France. The writer states, that " they 
are the gleanings of a harvest already gathered, thrown togeth- 
er in a desultory manner, and without the slightest, or at least 
a very small, pretension to any of those arithmetical and sta- 
tistical accounts, that properly belong to works of a graver 
character. They contain the passing remarks of one, who 
has certainly seen something of the world, whether it has been 
to his advantage or not, who had reasonably good opportuni- 
ties to examine what he saw, and who is not conscious of 
being, in the slightest degree, influenced by fear, favor, or the 
hope of reward." As these preliminary remarks do not lead 
the reader to expect much, he will not probably be disap- 
pointed. The book is written in a plain, easy, but diffuse 
style, with little attempt at acuteness of remark or liveliness 
of anecdote and description. We gain from it a pleasant 
glimpse of a few scenes in Parisian society, and some infor- 
mation respecting the modes of living, fashion, and intercourse. 
But, as a picture of society, it has no pretensions to complete- 
ness ; the author generalizes but little, except on a favorite 
subject. Of the character and movements of individuals 
distinguished in letters and politics, of public institutions, or 
the state of opinions in the metropolis, except with reference 
to the popularity of the reigning family, the wrker says abso- 
lutely nothing. His work wants the continuity of interest, 
that belongs to the journal of a traveller, noting incidents and 
reflections from day to day ; nor has the author attempted the 
graver method of throwing the general results of inquiry and 
observation into distinct chapters, treating severally of impor- 
tant topics. We are describing the book by negatives, for its 
meagreness is such, as to render it difficult to tell what it does 
contain. There is an interesting account of an interview ber 
tween the author and Sir Walter Scott, of a dinner which 
the King and royal family ate in public, and of an entertain- 
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ment given by the American minister to Mr. Canping, and the 
heads of the diplomatic corps then in Paris. But the con- 
versation on this occasion, and all others, Mr. Cooper carefully 
abstains from reporting. 

The greatest peculiarity of the book, is the sensitiveness 
manifested by the author, on subjects connected with Ameri- 
can politics. His nationality is excessive. The differences 
between American and European institutions are ever upper- 
most in his mind, and he loses no opportunity to discuss these 
points of contrast, and strike the balance favorably to his own 
countrymen. Captain flail's loyalty rose to fever heat, when 
he was travelling in the backwoods of the United States ; and 
in a similar manner, Mr. Cooper's republican feelings are 
stimulated to excess, when surrounded by the forms and sub- 
jects of a monarchy. On trifling occasions his ire is roused, 
and manifested with a bitterness of expression, which, when 
contrasted with the insignificance of the matter in question, 
appears wholly unreasonable and absurd. Thus, at a dinner- 
party, his composure is essentially disturbed by the fact, that, 
in passing from one room to another, sundry peeresses took 
precedence of the American ladies, who were their elders, 
and very probably their betters. " What became of the 
precedency of the married lady all this time, you will be ready 
to ask ? Alas ! she was an American, and had no precedency. 
The twelve millions may not settle this matter as it should be, 
but, take my word for it, the fifty millions will." Now, in 
our opinion, the fifty millions will never trouble their heads 
about the matter. We like best the plain, republican manner 
of giving place to the elder, and the greatest stranger ; but the 
Parisians are welcome to adopt whatever other fashion they 
see fit, though it be ten times as absurd as the one just 
noticed. The inhabitants of the mother country come in 
for the largest share of our author's jealousy and dislike. 
" I have learned early to understand, that wherever there is 
an Englishman in question, it behooves an American to be re- 
served, punctilious, and sometimes stubborn." He advises 
his own countrymen to cultivate '-'a more reasoning and origi- 
nal tone of thought, as respects our own distinctive principles, 
and distinctive situation, with a total indifference to the theo- 
ries, that have been broached to sustain an alien and antago- 
nist system in England." 

We sympathize heartily with Mr. Cooper's pride of country, 
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and preference of republican institutions, while we judge, from 
his book, that his exhibition of these feelings abroad was un- 
seasonable, excessive, and in yery bad taste. An American 
would be unworthy of his country, who, in any European 
capital, should hear its character assailed and the measures 
of its statesmen wantonly attacked, and yet utter no word in 
its defence. Still, we do not conceive, that he goes abroad 
as the avowed champion of republican forms, bound to assert 
the equality of human rights in every drawing-room and court 
which he visits, and to resent every fancied slight put by 
peers upon commoners, as an injury to himself. He would 
show proper dignity of spirit far better, by keeping aloof from 
the scenes that are likely to offend his republican notions. 
He may be pne of nature's noblemen himself; but if he enters 
foreign society, where such a title is not acknowledged, he is 
to receive and pay that deference, which the laws of hospi- 
tality and the social regulations require, and not conceive that 
his country is . wilfully insulted, because his own position at 
table does not accord with his wishes. The customs and 
opinions of every community have rightful preeminence within 
its own limits ; and a foreigner, who, from motives of business 
or pleasure, enters the state, is bound to respect the national 
habits and prejudices, or suffer the inconveniences, that will 
naturally result from harsh and ill-timed opposition. If a re- 
publican does not choose to stoop and kiss the floor, when 
introduced to the emperor of China, the best way for him is 
to avoid the emperor's presence altogether. 

In determining the relative excellence of different forms of 
government, Mr. Cooper hardly manifests a liberal and phi- 
losophical spirit. European institutions are to be consid- 
ered in reference to the spirit and character of the people, 
among whom they exist. We believe, that our own forms are 
best suited to the genius of our own citizens, and thus far this 
theory has been attested by experiment. Still further, we are 
in the advance, for society here has reached a state, a tendency 
towards which, is widely manifested in Europe. In the theory 
of government, they are advancing to a point, which we have 
long since attained. Therefore, the question whether our 
institutions might be immediately and safely copied on the 
other side of the ocean, demands a careful view of the pro- 
gress, which our Transatlantic brethren have already made. 
Determine this question as we may, it is manifest, that modes 
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of thought, rules of intercourse, observances, and customs 
exist abroad, which are adapted to the present condition of 
their governments, and as well adapted, perhaps, as our differ- 
ent fashions are to our own peculiar establishments. It is 
folly, then, to quarrel with the etiquette, the distinction of 
ranks, the laws of entail, the spendthriftness of rulers, that 
exist in a monarchy. These things, considered in themselves, 
are abuses ; but they are necessary parts of a system, which 
still prevails. Respect for autiquated forms, which have no 
color of present utility, appears absurd to us, but it is not 
necessarily absurd in France and England. Reverence for 
antiquity is one of the greatest props of time-worn institutions, 
and to lessen it, even in insignificant matters, is to shake the 
whole edifice. Mr. Cooper is vexed, that a magistrate should 
choose " to appear on the bench with a cumbrous, hot, and 
inconvenient cloud of powdered flax, or whatever may be the 
material, on his poll, because our ancestors, a century or two 
since, were so silly as to violate nature in the same extraor- 
dinary manner." On the other hand, the ultra English Con- 
servatives seem to regard the big wigs of the justices as 
necessary parts of the British constitution ; arid we believe 
' that they are in the right. 

Our author is no habitual egotist, yet he is prone to magni- 
fy the importance of little incidents, in which he was himself 
engaged, and to suffer personal feelings to bias his views of 
the policy of states. There was nothing very peculiar in his 
situation, — an American man of letters, resident for a time 
in the capital of a monarchy. The ministers of Charles the 
Tenth could not have thought, either that he was so unmind- 
ful of his country's institutions and political creed, that he 
might be persuaded to join the advocates 'of legitimacy in 
church and state, or, on the other hand, that he was mad 
enough to engage personally in the agitationsof the disaffect- 
ed, and to form plots against the honor and safety of the 
Bourbons. Yet, with all the ingenuity of self-delusion, Mr. 
Cooper seems to have imagined, that he was an object of 
constant suspicion in the French metropolis, and was sur- 
rounded by all the artifices of police agents and spies. We 
cannot believe that Fouche himself, when his system of espi- 
onage was most extensive, would have troubled himself to 
lay snares in the path of an individual visiting Paris under such 
circumstances. It is but fair, however, to lay before our 
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readers the incident, on which Mr. Cooper grounds his 
charge. 

Soon after his arrival in France, he received a visit from 
a person whom he had never seen before, but who called him- 
self a litterateur. In conversation, this individual very freely 
abused the Bourbons, and the state of things then existent 
in France, and at last took occasion to speak of the novel 
of Ivanhoe. He charged Scott with injustice towards the 
Templars, and went into a long vindication of that order. 
At several other interviews, the topic was renewed, and at 
last the visiter asserted, that the Templars still existed in 
Paris, and gave Mr. Cooper an invitation from the Grand 
Master, to be present at a secret meeting, which was to be 
held that week. We give the conclusion of the story in our 
author's own words, without further comment. 

" Of course, I immediately conjectured that some of the po- 
litical agitators of the day had assumed this taking guise, in 
order to combine their means and carry out their plans. The 
proposition was gotten rid of, by my stating, in terms that could 
not be misunderstood, that I was a traveller, and did not wish to 
meddle with any thing that required secrecy, in a foreign govern- 
ment ; that I certainly had my own political notions, and, if 
pushed, should not hesitate to avow them anywhere ; that the 
proper place for a writer to declare his sentiments, was in his 
books, unless under circumstances which authorized him to act ; 
that I did not conceive foreigners were justifiable in going be- 
yond this ; that I never had meddled with the affairs of foreign 
countries, and that I never would ; and that the fact of this 
society's being secret, was sufficient to deter 'me from visiting it. 
With this answer, my guest departed, and he never came again. 

" Now, the first impression was as I have told you, and I 
supposed my visiter, although a man of fifty, was one of those 
who innocently lent himself to these silly exaggerations ; either 
as a dupe, or to dupe others. I saw reason, however, to change 
this opinion. 

" At the time these visits occurred, I scarcely knew any one 
in Paris, and was living in absolute retirement, — being, as you 
know already, quite without letters. About ten days after I saw 
the last of my litterateur, I got a letter from a high functionary 
of the government, sending me a set of valuable medals. The 
following day, these were succeeded by his card, and an invita- 
tion to dinner. Soon after, another person, notoriously connect- 
ed with court intrigues, sought me out, and overwhelmed me 
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with civilities. In a conversation that shortly after occurred be- 
tween us, this person gave a pretty direct intimation, that by 
pushing a little, a certain decoration that is usually conferred on 
literary men, was to be had, if it were' desired. T got rid of all 
these things, in the straight-forward manner, that is the best for 
upsetting intrigues : and having really nothing to conceal, I was 
shortly permitted to take my own course. 

" I have now little doubt that the litterateur was a spy, sent, 
either to sound me on some point connected with Lafayette 
and the republicans, or possibly to lead me into some difficulty, 
though I admit that this is no more than conjecture. I give you 
the facts, which, at the time, struck me as, at least, odd ; and 
you may draw your own conclusions. This, however, is but 
one of a dozen adventures, more or less similar, that have oc- 
curred, and I think it well to mention it, by way of giving you 
an insight into what sometimes happens here." — Vol. 11. pp. 
192-194. 

We have spoken freely, though with no captious spirit^ of 
the defects of Mr. Cooper's writings, for' the beauties are so 
evident, and have been so well attested by the wide-spread 
popularity of the works, that they needed no particular notice. 
Now that he has again set up bis household gods in his native 
land, we trust soon to hear from him in that department of 
authorship, in which he met with such early and brilliant suc- 
cess. There are copious materials for fiction in the adven- 
turous history of the pilgrim settlers, and their immediate 
descendants, by using which, he will do better service to his 
countrymen and more honor to himself, than by retracing the 
worn tracks of European novelists, or speculating upon politi- 
cal topics of ephemeral interest. What he has already ac- 
complished is not more a proof of genius and merit, than a 
warrant for the public to make large demands for future effort. 



